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luckily strong enougli to bear me gs I scaled 
the ascent by its aid. 

. "Hurrah!" -we both cried; and I ran to 
one of the similar young trees which grew 
just above my friend's position. This I bent 
over with equal caution until he could grasp 
it, but being some stones heavier than I, I 
wa« obliged to give him a second one, which 
eventually he also caught, and, with the 
assistance of the two, and a hand from me, 
he was at last brought safely on to dry 
ground. 

We congratiUated ourselves, and instinct- 
ively felt in the breast-pocket of our shooting- 
coats for the wliiskey-flasks. They were both 
gone. ^ So thoroughly had we been turned 
topsy-turvy that our pockets were emptied as 
completely as if we had been waUting blind- 
folded through Seven Dials. 

There is httle more to be said. It was a 
very naiTow and a very lucky escape. Quite 
certain it is, that although actual swimming 
was out of the question, yet had we not both 
been adepts in the art, and tlioroughly used 
to the water, we should inevitably have been 
di'owned. 

The presence of mind which we retained 
from not finding ourselves completely out of 
our element would have been denied to any 
but swimmers, and then nothing coidd have 
saved us. Besides the ducking, a few sharp 
cuts and bruises, and the loss of all our 
sketphing traps, nothing worse came of our 
mishap. Nay, we did not lose quite all, for 
on regaining the bank, where we had thrown 
our drawings, wo found them but little in- 
jured; and they remain in both our port- 
folios, to us interesting relics of this our first 
experience of landscape-painters' perils in a 
spot which, had we been superstitioiis, we 
might indeed have boUeved was one where 
the devil still had sway and influence. 

Shall I add the moral ? Learn above all 
things to swim, and never trust the bed of a 
mountain torrent after heavy rains. 
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A TALE OF AKT. 



BY MKS. E. P. ELLETT. 



It wns a lovely summer afternoon, about 
1787; one of those days late in the afternoon, 
when the luxuriance of summer is more pre- 
cious, because it must soon depoi-t. The se- 
renity of the skies, the blandness of the 
atmosphere, deepening to a refreshing cool- 
ness as the day drew neai- its close, the bright 
gi'een of the foliage, and the cleai- blue of 
the waters, added joyousness to the wonted 
cheerfulness of a holiday in the fair city of 
Bonn and its neighborhood. Numerous 
boats with parties of pleasure on board, 
were passing up and down the Ehine; nume- 
rous companies of old and young, were as- 
sembled under the trees in the public 
fjardens, or along the banks of the river, en- 
joying the scene and each other's conversa- 
tion, or partaking of the rural banquet. 
But we have nought to do mth any of these. 

At some distance from the city, a wood 
bordered the city; this wood was thi-eaded 
by a small spai-khng stream, that flung itself 
over a ledge of rocks, and tumbled into tlie 
most romantic and quiet dell imaginable, for 
it was too narrow to be called a valley. The 
sides, almost precipitous, were richly lined 
with verdm-e; the ti-ees overhung it so closely 
that at noonday this sweet nook was dai-k as 



twilight; and the profound silence was only- 
broken by the murmur of the stream. A 
winding path led down to the secluded spot. 
Close by the stream, half sat, half recUned, 
a youth just emerging from childhood. In 
fact he could hardly be called more than a 
boy; for his frame showed but little devel- 
opment of strength, and his regvilar features, 
combined with an excessive paleness, the re- 
sult of confinement, gave the impression 
that he was of even tender years. His eyes 
would have alone given him the credit of un- 
common beauty; they were large, dark, and 
so bright that it seemed the effect of disease, 
especially in a face that rarely or never 
smiled. 

A most unusual thing was a hoUday for the 
melancholy lad. His home was an unhappy 
one. He had been treated from infancy with 
extreme harshness by his father, whose jeal- 
ousy of his beautiful wife led him to thi-ow 
suspicion on the birth of their most gifted 
son. Louis was unlike either of his brothers; 
this confirmed the hatred of his father, who 
loaded the boy day after day with reproaches 
and instances of unkindness. His brothers 
received hourly indulgencies; Louis had 
none. They were praised for their applica- 
tion to study, or pai-doned when they played 
truant; Louis was called a dunce, and pun- 
ished severely for the slightest neglect. His 
brothers jeered and rallied him continually, 
he responded by sullen silence. The father 
boasted of them as his pride; and denounced 
Louis as an ungi-ateful blockhead, M-ho had 
no aptitude or taste for learning. 

Besides that this cruel partiality sank deep 
into the boy's heart, and nourished a degi-ee 
of jealousy and discontent, Louis felt within 
himself that he in some degree deserved the 
chai-ge of neglecting his lessons. His general 
studies were utterly distasteful and disgust- 
ing to him; and he found application to them 
impossible. His whole soul was given up to 
one passion — the love of music. 

Oh, how precious to him were the mo- 
ments of sohtude ! He loved, for this, even 
lus poor gai-ret room, meanly furnished, but 
rich in the possession of one or two musical 
instruments, whither he would retire at night 
when released from irksome labor, and spend 
hours of delight stolen from slumber, till 
nature yielded to exhaustion. But to be 
alone with nature— in her gi-and woods— un- 
der the blue sky— with no human voice to 
mar the infinite hai-mony; how did his heart 
pant for the communion. Welcome, thrice 
welcome," the permission given to spend this 
holiday as he pleased; and while others of 
his age joined lively parties of their friends, 
he stole forth from the busy city, and wan- 
dered as far as he dai-ed, in search of soli- 
tude. His breast seemed to expand, and fill 
with the gi-andeur, the beauty, of all around 
him. The light breeze i-usthng in the leaves 
came to his eai- laden with a thousand melo- 
dies; the very grass and flowers under his 
feet had a language for him. His spirit, 
long depressed and saddened, sprang into 
new life, and rejoiced with unutterable joy. 
p8— the lonely— friendless boy, to whom no 
father's heai-t was open, was happy— beyond 
measure happy ! 

Blessed is the poet, for him there is an 
inner life, more glowing, more radiant, more 
intense than the hfe of other men. For him 
there is a voice in nature, mute to others, 
that whispers of peace and love, and immor- 
tal ]oy. To him the visible enshrines the in- 
visible; tlie eai-thly is but the shell of the 
godlike with which his spirit claims kindred- 



Wo to him, if he, the appointed interpreter 
of Heaven, do not reveal to inen less favored 
the utterings of that mysterious voice; if he 
suffer not the light within him to radiate a 
gloiy, that it may enlighten the earth ! 

The • hours wore on, and a dusky shadow 
fell over foliage and stream, and the solitary 
lad rose to leave his chosen retreat. As he 
ascended the narrow winding path, he was 
startled by hearing his own name, and pres- 
ently a man apparently middle aged, and 
dressed plainly, stood just in front of him. 

"Come back, Louis," said the stranger; 
"it is not so dark as it seems here; you have 
time enough this hour, to return to the city. " 
The stranger's voice had a thrilling, 
though melancholy sweetness. Louis suffer- 
ed him to take his hand, and lead him back. 
They seated themselves in the shade beside 
the water. 

"I have watched you for a long while,') 
said the stranger. 

" You might have done better," returned 
the boy, reddening at the tliought of having 
been the subject of espionage. 

"Peace — boy,'.' said his companion: "I 
love you, and have done all for your good. " 
"You love me !" repeated Louis surprised. 
' ' I never met you before. " 

" Yet I know you well. Does that surprise 
you ! I know your thoughts also. You love 
music better than aught else in the world; 
but you despair of excellence — because you 
cannot follow the rules prescribed. " 

Louis looked at the speaker with open 
eyes. 

" Your master, also, despairs of you. The 
court organist accuses you of conceit and ob- 
stinacy; your father reproaches you; and all 
your acquaintances pronounce you a boy of 
tolerable Abilities, spoiled by an ill disposi- 
tion. 
The lad sighed. 

"The gloom of your condition increases 
your distaste to all subjects not directly 
connected ^^'ith music, for you feel the need 
of her consolations^ Your compositions, 
wild, melancholy as they are, embody your 
own feelings, and are understood by none of 
the connoisseurs." 

"Who are you!" cried Louis, in deep 
emotion. 

" No matter who I am, I come to give j'ou 
a little advice, my boy. I compassionate, 
yet I revere you. I revere your heaven-im- 
parted genius; I compassionate the woes 
those very gifts must bring upon you 
through life !" 

The boy lifted his eyes again; those of the 
speaker seemed so bright, yet withal so 
melancholy, that he was possessed with a 
strong fear. 

"I see you," continued the unknown, 
solemnly, " exalted above homage, but lonely 
and unblessed in your starUke elevation. 
Yet the lot of such is fixed by Fate; and 'tis 
better, perhaps, that *ne should consume in 
the sacred fire, than that the many should 
lack illumination. " 

"I do not understand you," said Louis — 
wishing to put an end to the interview. 

"That is not strange, since you do not 
understand yourself," said the stranger. 
" As for me— I pay homage to a future sove- 
reign !" and he suddenly snatehed up the 
boy's hand and kissed it. Louis was con- 
vinced of his insanity. 

"A sovereign in Art,"— continued the un- 
known. " The sceptre that Haydn and Mo- 
zart have held, shall pass, without interreg- 
num, to your hands. When you are aokno-vv-. 
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ledged in all Germany for the -worthy succes- 
sor of these great masters — when all Europe 
wonders at the name of Beethoven — ^remem- 
ber me." 

What a prediction, to the obscure lad, 
whom his father, a tenor.singer in the Elec- 
tor's chapel, almost daily called a blockhead? 

"But you have much ground to pass 
over," resumed the stranger, " ere you reach 
that glorious summit. Beject not the aid of 
science, of literature; there are studies now 
disagreeable, that still may prove serious 
Jielps to you in the cultivation of music. 
Contemn not any learning; for Art is a coy 
damsel, and would have her votaries all ac- 
complished ! Above all — trust yourself. 
Whatever may happen, give no place to des- 
pondency. They blame you for your disre- 
gard of rules; make for yourself higher and 
vaster rules ! You will not be appreciated 
here; but there are other places in the world: 
in Vienna — " 

" Oh, if I could only go to Vienna," sigh- 
ed the lad. 

" You shall go there, and remain," said the 
stranger; " and there, too, you shall see me, 
or hear from me. Adieu now — Auf Wieder- 
sehen." (" We meet again.") 
, And before the boy could recover from his 
astonishment, the stranger was gone. It was 
nearly dark, and he could see nothing of him 
as he passed through the wood. He could 
not, however, spend much time in search; 
for he dreaded the reproaches of his father 
for having stayed out so late. 

All the way home he was trying to remem- 
ber where he had seen the unknown, whose 
features, though he could not say to whom 
they belonged, were not unfamihar to him. 
It occurred to him at last, that while playing 
before the Elector one day, a countenance 
similar in benevolent expression, had looked 
upon him from the circle surrounding the 
sovereign. But known or unkno^yn, the "auf 
Wiedersehen " of his late companion rang in 
his ears, while the friendly counsel sunk deep 
in his heart. 

Traversing rapidly the streets of Bonn, 
young Beethoven was soon at his own door. 
An unusual bustle within attracted his atten- 
tion. To his eager questions the servants 
replied that their master was dying. Louis 
had ever loved his father, notwithstanding 
his harshness; and shocked to hear of his 
danger, he flew to his apartment. His broth- 
ers were there, also his mother, weeping; and 
the physician supported his father, who seem- 
ed in great pain. 

The sufferer turned his face as the boy ap- 
proached, and fixed a look of agonized in- 
quiry on his mother. She crossed her hafids 
on her breast and lifted \ip her eyes to 
heaven. The gesture was expressive; the 
dying man opened his eyes, and with a con- 
vulsive cry, Louis rushed into them. It was 
the first embrace of parent and child; the 
complete and lasting union of hearts long 
and cruelly divided. 

The elder Beethoven lingered long enough 
to know, and to be touched by, the filial at- 
tentions of his son; when he died, it was with 
affectionate regret that Louis closed his 
eyes. 

Much needed, and of incalculable use, 
were the counsel and comfort of the unknown 
friend. They sustained the youthful com- 
poser amid the railleries, the reproa^'hes, the 
anger of all who knew him in his native city; 
excited by what they teimed his scorn of the 
laws of harmony; they sustained him against 



discouragement and self-distrust, nourished 
by continual censure in a character naturally 
gloomy and eccentric; against temptations to 
gain popularity by huinoring the prevalent 
taste; against the desire of triumphing at 
once over his enemies by showing them lie 
could be great, even on their own gi'oimd. 
StUl more — they sustained him against the 
anguish of a first and unhappy love; the only 
passion that ever divided with Art the em- 
pire over his soul. Most of all, they sustain- 
ed him under the want of appreciation where 
he had confidently looked for it. When the 
Elector, having promised him after Neefe 
the place of court organist, sent him to Vi- 
enna to complete his studies under the direc- 
tion of Haydn, that great man failed to per- 
ceive how fine a genius had been entrusted 
to him. Nature had endowed them with op- 
posite qualities; the inspiration of Haydn 
was under the dominion of order and meth- 
od; that of Beethoven sported with both, and 
set both at defiance. When Haydn was 
qiiestioned of the merits of his pupil, he 
would answer with a shrug of his shoulders — 
" He executes extremely "well." If his early 
productions were cited as giving evidence of 
talent and fire, he would reply — " He touch- 
es the instrument admirably." To Mozart 
belonged the praise of having .recognized at 
once, and proclaimed to his friends, the won- 
derful powers of the young composer. 

Years passed on, and Beethoven continued 
to reside at Vienna, with his two brothers, 
who had followed him thither, and took the 
chai'ge of his domestic establishment, so as 
to leave him entirely at leisure for composi- 
tion. His repiitation had advanced gi-adual- 
ly but surely, and he now stood high, if not 
highest, amongjliving masters. The predic- 
tion was beginning to be accomplished. 



It was a mild evening in the latter part of 
September, and a large company was assem- 
bled at the charming villa of the Boron Kai- 
mond Von Wetzlar, situated near Schoen- 
brunn. They had been invited to be pres- 
ent at a musical contest between the cele- 
brated Wolff and Beethoven. The part of 
Wolff was espoused with great enthusiasm by 
the Baron; that of Beethoven by the Prince 
de Lichnowsky; and, as in all such matters, 
partisans swarmed on either side. The pop- 
ular talk among the music-loving Viennese 
was everywhere the discussion of the merits 
of the rival candidates for fame. 

Our hero was walking in one of the ave- 
nues of the illuminated garden, accompanied 
by his pupil, Ferdinand Eies. The melan- 
choly that marked the composer's tempera- 
ment, seemed more than ever to have the as- 
cendency over him. 

"I confess to you, Ferdinand," said he — 
apparently in continuation of some previous 
conversation, " I regret my engagement with 
Sonnleithner. " 

"And yet you have written the opera." 

" I have completed it, but not to my own 
satisfaction. And I shall object to its being 
first produced at Vienna. " 

"Why so? The Viennese are youi- 
friends." 

" For that very reason I will not appeal to 
their judgment; I want an impartial, one. I 
distrust my genius for the opera." 

" How can that be possible ?" 

" It is my intimacy with Salieri that has 
inohned me that way; nature did not suggest 
it; I can never feel at home there. Ferdi- 
nand, I am self-upbraided, and should be. 



were the applause of a thousand spectators 
sounding In my eai-s." 

"Nay," said the student, " tlie artist as- 
sumes too much who judges himsel ." 

" But I have not judged myself." 

"Who, then, has dai-ed insinuate a doubt 
of your success ?" 

Beethoven hesitated, his impressions, his 
convictions, would seem superstition to his 
companion; and he was not prepared to en- 
counter either raillery or ridicule. Just 
then, the host, with a party of tlie guests; 
met them, exclaiming that they had been 
everywhere sought; that the" company were 
all assembled in the saloon, and everything 
ready for the exhibition. 

"You are bent on making a gladiator of 
me, dear !6aron," cried the composer, "in 
order that I may be mangled and torn in 
pieces for the popular amusement of your f a- 
vorite Wolff. " 

"Heaven forbid that I should prejudge 
either combatant," cried Von Wetzlar; " the 
lists are open; "the prize is to bo awarded not 
by me." 

" But your good wishes— your hopes." 

" Oh, as to that, I must frankly own, I 
prefer the good old school to your new- 
fangled conceits and innovations. But come, 
the audience wait'." 

Each in turn, the two rivids played a piece 
composed by himself, accompanied by select 
performers. Then each improvised a short 
piece. The delight of the spoctatoi-s was 
called forth in different ways. In the pro- 
duction of Wolff, a sustained elevation, clear- 
ness and brilUaai y, recalled the glories of 
Mozart's school, and moved the audience to 
repeated biu'sts of admiration. In that of 
Beethoven there was a stoi'tUng boldness, an 
impetuous rush of emotion, a frequency of 
abrupt contrasts — and withal a certain wild- 
ness and mysteiy — that irresistibly enthralled 
the feelings, while it outraged at the same 
time their sense of musical propriety. There 
was little applause, but the deep silence, 
prolonged even after the notes had ceased, 
told how intensely all had been interested. 

The victory remained undecided. There 
was a clamor of eager voices among the 
spectators, but no one could collect the suf- 
frages, nor determine which was the success- 
ful champion in the contest. The prince 
Lichnowski, however, boldly stood up, and 
claimed it for his favorite. 

"Nay," interrupted Beethoven, advancing, 
"my dear Prince, there has been no con- 
test." He offered his hand to his opponent. 
"We may still esteem each other, Wolff, for 
we are not rivals. Our style is essentially 
different; I yield to you the palm of excel- 
lence in the qualities that distinguish you." 

"You ni-e right, my friend!" cried Wolff, 
"henceforth let there bo no more talk of 
championship between us. I Avill hold him 
for my enemy who ventures to compare me 
with you; you, so superior in the path you 
have chosen. It is a higher path than mine, 
an orig nal one; I follow contentedly in the 
course marked out by others." 

"But our paths led to the sfime goal,' 
said Beethoven.* " We will speed each other 
with good wishes; and embrace cordially 
when we meet there at last !" 

There was an unusual solemnity in the 
composer's last words, and it put an end at 
once to the discussion. All responded 
wai-mly to his sentiment. But amidst the 
general murmm- of approbation one voice 
was heard, that seemed stiange to startle 
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Beethovo '. His face grew pnle, then flushed 
deeply; anil the next moment he pressed bis 
way hastily through the crowd, and seized 
by the arm a retreating figure. 

"You shall see mo in Vienna," whispered 
the stranger in his ear. 

" Yet a word with you. You shall not 
escape me thus. " 

" Auf Wiedersehn !" and shaking off his 
gros , the stranger disappeared. 

■No one bad observed his entrance; the 
h"st knew him not; and though most of the 
company remai-ked the composer's singular 
emotion, none could inform whither the un- 
bidden guest had gone. Beethoven remain- 
ed abst; acted during the rest of the evening. 

[OONOLTJDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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A comparison between the present and the 
past is not always to the advantage of the 
former. Wo have gained in many respects, 
but we have lost in others; ond, although 
the balance is undoubtedly in our favor, the 
fact that there is anything whatever on the 
wrong side ought to miike us more modest 
than we are. Koraan mortar and Tyrian 
purple — the secret of both being lost—are 
representative things, with a tolerably large 
constituency; and it may be that if we could 
penetrate the gloom which gathers round the 
far away past, wo should discover that — at 
least in essential principles — there "is noth- 
ing new under the sun." There are those 
who tell us that evenrthing, both in the ma- 
terial and moral world, is subject to a grand 
law of flux and reflux, in obedience to which 
continents ajipear and disappear, nations 
rise and full; and art and science flourish 
and decay. Without stopping to discuss 
this general assertion, we may be permitted 
to point to a phenomenon which seems, in 
some degi'ee, to justify it. 

Not even the most casual, student of musi- 
cal histoiy has failed to be struck by the 
wonderful melodic wealth of the era which 
began with Haydn, and ended with the last 
of the great masters — Mendelssohn. In no 
similar peiiod, and in connexion with no 
other art has there been such a prodigality 
of riches. Musicians there were before, as 
there have been since, brimful of learning, 
with the theoiy of music at their Angers' 
ends, but the times in which they lived were, 
by comparison, barren of tune. From them 
was withheld the supreme qualification with- 
out which all accessory acquirements are but 
as "sounding brass or tinlding cymbal," a 
body without the breath of life, a living 
man without the ennobling power of reason. 
The hundi-ed years ending with the death of 
the illustrious composer of Elijah was the 
golden age of melody. Its coming none 
could have foretold more than they could 
that of the wind which "bloweth where it 
listeth." In like manner none could have 
foreseen its departure, all our knowledge 
amounting to the simple fac^ that it is gone. 
It miist be admitted, however, that this fact 
is a somewhat serious one, and deserves oil 
the consideration that can be bestowed on it. 

How fai- melody is a gift and how far an 
acquirement, it is not necessai-y to discuss. 
No one will dispute that it is both to a cer- 
tain extent. In tlie degree in which it is die 
former, consideration can avail us little to- 
vavds u:a!iiug good deficiencies. " No man 



gathereth . grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles," or even cultivates thorns and thistles 
to that end. We are hopelessly dependent 
upon Providence in the matter, and if 
Providence elect to withhold supplies, he 
is most to be envied who can be most 
resigned. But so far as melody is an ac- 
quirement the case is altogether difierent. 
Here we enter upon a region where human 
energy and wisdom come into play, where^ 
also, human indolence and folly can put 
forth their power, and where the voice of 
warning may possibly avail. 

We have said what few wiU be hardy 
enough to dispute, that the golden age of 
melody has passed. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to put forward statements of proof, 
because a cursory glance at the composi- 
tions of the present day is all that the most 
sceptical can require. On every hand we see 
what Matthew Lock called "the soul of Mu- 
.sic" conspicuous by its absence. Of the 
higher forms of the ort we produce little, 
and that little is marked either by disjointed 
sketches of tune, or by mere tricks of or- 
chestration without any tune at all. The 
former is to melody, in its highest develop- 
ment, what the flutteripgs of an eagle are to 
the strong, steady flight of the parent bird; 
the latter is, for the present, beyond the pale 
of notice. A similar poverty is observable 
in every other department. Take, for ex- 
ample, the song which each season pours 
forth in hundreds. How many of them can 
boast of possessing a distinctive tune? For 
one that may justly do this, there are scores 
which can only show pale refiections of fa- 
miliar phrases, the ghosts of what may have 
been once real an9 living melodies. It is a 
bitter satire upon the musicians of the pre- 
sent day that the only tunes which find in- 
stinctive acceptance everywhere, becoming 
for awhile a part of the nation's life, owe 
their origin to the nameless people who ca- 
ter for "nigger" minstrels and music-halls. 
In rough but vigorous style, these folks dis- 
play a power which education or the fashion 
of the age seems to eliminate from all others. 
Many an artist to whom music has been the 
study of a life has felt abashed before the 
street boys' favorite tunes, wliich, all unpol- 
ished though they be, have a character of 
their own, and are genuine utterances, not 
echoes flung backwards and forwards till 
they have come unintelligible and meaning- 
le.ss. 

So far as this dearth of melody is a fault 
and not a misfortune, it behooves us to look 
seriously for means of amendment. One 
such means will be found in a return to the 
stylo of orchestral writing which Haydn 
sketched out, and Mozart filled in with con- 
summate skill; a style in which melody was 
siipr me, all the resources of the orchestra 
being employed either for its development 
or adornment. But for the Titanic genfus 
of Beethoven, the influence of these earlier 
masters might never have abated. That 
mightiest of musicians could sing in strains 
of unearthly loveliness; but he could do 
more — he could play upon tlie orchestra as 
the wind upon an EoUau harp, making it ex- 
press eveiy phase of emotion, not so much 
by help .of melody, as by the wonderful sug- 
gestiveness of his treatment. It was natural 
that he should have imitators, and inevitable 
that they should i*ail. Yet in this case the 
most complete failure may escape general 
detection. The man whose thoughts are too 
vast for ordiiiai'^ comprehension, and he 



whose words express no thoughts at all, illus- 
trate the oft-quoted meeting of extremes, and 
it is not suprising, therefore, to find believ- 
ers in the genius underlying the frequent 
obscurity of Beethoven ready to assume ge- 
nius whenever they encounter the obscurity 
of any one else, 'thus encouraged, orches- 
tral rhapsody has become a faith, and every 
puny musical mortal thinks it his duty to 
wield the thunderbolts of Jove, and stir up 
a tempest in the world of sound. Just so 
long as instrumental coloring usurps the 
place of melody, so long as it the fashion 
to smile pityingly upon the pleasant tuneful- . 
ness of Haydn, or go into raptures over the 
unmeaning ravings of modern writers, so 
long shall we have to lament that the "soul 
of Music" has fled from us. 

The case is somewhat similar in music not 
orchestral. On all hands there is a disposi- 
tion to supply the place of tune by mechan- 
ical resources now at disposal, or to atone for 
its absence by sensational tricks of style. 
This must be changed before we can hope to 
revive past glories. Our composers must 
give up tlie transcendental, and be content 
with the truthful and natural. They must 
learn that what their predecessors called 
the "production of Aj're"is their primary* 
business, and that all other things f o^Jow af- 
ter. The lesson may be a bitter one, and 
the result commonplace, but who would not 
prefer the nat\iral, if diminutive, size of 
health to the inflation of disease' ? We may 
not see, till the mysterious tide of song shall 
once more begin to flow, another era likiB 
that which closed with the death of Mendels- 
sohn, but, even in the absence of the pre- 
eminently gifted, much might be done by 
assiduous cultivation of ordinary powers to 
keep the divine spirit of melody among us. 
As a first step to tiiis, however, the delusion 
that anything whatever can supply its jJace 
must be resolutely shaken off. 



RUBINSTEIN IN LONDON. 



If an immoderate amount of boisterous ca- 
cophony is music, then the overture to Tann- 
havser is music; otherwise not. M. Rubin- 
stein's concerto (Iiis fourth) is even worse. 
The overtui-e of Herr Wagner has at least a 
certain inteUigible form — a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end; but M. Bubenstein's con- 
certo boasts nothing of the kind. There is 
no a]?parent reason why any portion of it 
should be where it is, instead of where it is 
not! Of the three movements into which it 
is divided — moderalo, mvderato assai, and al- 
legro — the most objectionable is decidedly the 
last; but from beginning to end the concerto 
at best sounds Uke an improvisation, by a not 
very skillful imjirovisatore. M. Rubinstein 
has paid two visits to this country. The first 
was in 1843, when he was put forth as a boy- 
prodigy, but stood little chance against a 
greater prodigy, who came to London in tlie 
same year — the gifted and much regretted 
Charles Kitsch. For fourteen years after- 
wards nothing was heard of M. Rubinstein ; 
but in 1858 he undertook a second profession- 
al journey to England. The great j>romise 
of his boyhood had scarcely been cari-ied out; 
and his playing, though mai-ked by extraor- 
dinary mechanical faciUty, was by no means 
noticeable for any of the refinements indis- 
pensable to genuine ' 'virtuosity. " Now, nina 
years later, he has honored the country with 



